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ALVIN WENTWORTH CHAPMAN. 



WILLIAM TRELEASE. 



Dr. Alvin Wentworth Chapman, whose Flora of the South- 
ern United States has been the only handbook at all useful for 
a study of the botany of that interesting region for the past 
thirty years, died at his home in Apalachicola, Florida, on the 
sixth of April. 

No name has been so familiar to the present generation of 
botanists in the South Atlantic region as that of Dr. Chapman, 
and yet few botanists now living 
ever saw him. In the inter- 
esting little city at the mouth of 
the Apalachicola River, where he 
died, far removed from railroads 
and the bustle of great manufac- 
tures and commerce, he lived a 
life of seclusion for over half a 
century ; and as he rarely traveled, 
and the slowness of river and bay 
transportation make a journey of 
several days necessary from even 
the nearer gulf and coast cities 
before his home is reached, few 
visitors found their way to him. 
As a correspondent, even, he was 
known to relatively few now living. And yet by those who 
knew him personally, or through his letters, he was beloved to 
an unusual degree. 

Though a resident of Florida since 1835, Dr. Chapman was 
originally a New Englander. He was born at Southampton, 
Mass., Sept. 28, 1809. He graduated at Amherst in 1830, and 
passed the next few years as a teacher in Georgia and North 
Carolina. His medical education was completed in Kentucky, 
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where, at Louisville, in 1835, ne to °k a medical degree. In 
1886 the University of North Carolina honored him and itself 
by conferring on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Soon after settling in Florida, Dr. Chapman made the 
acquaintance of Stephen Croom, at that time an active student 
of botany, — for whom the genus Croomia was named, — who 
interested him in the work to which the greater part of his life 
was to be devoted. 

Though he had removed to the South with the intention of 
making it his home, had married a southern lady, and had 
resided in the South for a quarter of a century, Dr. Chapman 
was loyal to the Federal Government when the Civil War came ; 
and though he refused to leave his chosen home, he did not lead 
a happy life during the continuance of the war. After its con- 
clusion he occupied for a time several municipal and Federal 
offices in Apalachicola, but the later part of his life was passed 
in the quiet pursuit of the science to which he was devoted. 

In i860 appeared the first edition of his Flora of the Southern 
United States, concerning which it is said that his friend of 
many years, Professor Asa Gray, saved the plates from destruc- 
tion during the troublous times of the war then beginning. A 
supplement, containing such corrections and additions as had 
come to his knowledge, was published in 1883. Subsequently 
(in 1897), as the result of continuous application, a considerably 
enlarged and entirely revised edition was issued. 

Dr. Chapman's original herbarium, which may be considered 
as the most typical representation of the material on which his 
Flora rested, was many years ago added to the collections at 
Columbia University. Some years since a second herbarium, 
which had served as the basis of his revisions, was acquired by 
the Biltmore establishment, which also purchased the principal 
part of his library. 

On the completion of the revised edition of the Flora, and 
under the burden of more than fourscore years, it might be 
thought that Dr. Chapman would have abandoned active botan- 
ical work. Not so, however. Each season saw him eagerly in 
the field looking for new facts and gathering new species. Not 
many years since, to further the work of a much younger man, 
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he went into the woods, a hundred miles from home, in mid- 
winter, and made an extensive collection of woody plants in 
their resting state, finding, as he wrote, no little pleasure in 
making the acquaintance of many old plant friends in an 
unwonted guise ; and several of the larger herbaria are enriched 
by the fruits of his work in the field during the last five years 
of his life. Early in 1898 he went to a favorite collecting 
ground at Aspalago, just below where the Flint and Chatta- 
hoochee rivers join to form the Apalachicola, and had entered 
upon the preparation of a suite of the beautiful specimens for 
which he was noted, when an attack of vertigo, the true signifi- 
cance of which he well knew, ended his active labors. "At the 
age of fourscore years and ten," he wrote, " I have closed the 
book." And, indeed, from the time of his return from his last 
collecting trip until death put a final term to the activity of his 
mind, he was, perforce, content to thumb over and arrange the 
material in his hands, and to hope that others might make of it 
that use which was denied him. And yet he did not admit even 
to himself that he could do no more. The writer had the privi- 
lege of a long-promised and long-deferred visit to him shortly 
before the holidays last winter, and could scarcely prevent him 
from running out " only about a mile " to point out the habitat 
of a rare and local shrub. " Come back in the spring," said he, 
" and I '11 try and be well enough to show you some of my col- 
lecting grounds, — though," he added, "I '11 not take you to my 
boarding places there, for I don't think you could stand them." 
And even within a month of his death he walked nearly three 
miles to secure a desired specimen. 

Few men have the natural endowment of so great modesty 
and disposition to retirement as Dr. Chapman possessed. His 
herbarium specimens are commonly marked " So. Fl.," to indi- 
cate that they were accepted in his Flora as properly bearing 
the names on the labels ; but his own name rarely appears on 
his earlier labels, and is found appended to few published plant 
names. Running over his last spring's collections with the 
writer last winter, as one novelty after another was passed in 
review and its characters indicated, he would say : " But, you 
know, even if I were not at the end of my work, I should prefer 
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some one else to name them. I never did care to name species, 
and so many others do." 

At one time in possession of a fairly good fortune, Dr. Chap- 
man was unfortunate in the failure of a bank to which he had 
intrusted his money, and a sore trial — indeed, the only severe 
one — of his later years was his inability to foresee where he 
could get the considerable sum of money needed for the publi- 
cation of the last edition of his Flora. That a friend was found 
in this time of need, did much to lighten the care of his latest 
years, in which his wants were of the simplest and most easily 
gratified, and is not forgotten by those who know the circum- 
stances. 



